JOHN    EVELYN
Grammatical peculiarities of this sort abound, but
they do not in the least signify; on the contrary, they
attract.
It would be a mistake to suppose that Evelyn used
bad grammar, or words with their wrong meaning.
A student of seventeenth-century writing will
recognise that he had the courage to introduce some
foreign words, and we are indebted to him for the
enrichment of our vocabulary with such words as:
balustrade^ cascade, opera., outline, altitude, pastil, mono-
chrome, etc. Indeed, he had very strong views on words
and language, as he shows in his letter to Sir Peter
Wyche, who acted as chairman of a Committee of the
Royal Society appointed to consider the improvement
of the English tongue. In addition to Evelyn, Dryden,
Waller, Godolphin, Sprat, Southwell, Williamson and
Matthew Wren were members of the Committee.
Evelyn wrote because other business prevented his
attendance. He considered the additions to and
corruptions of the English language had arisen "from
victories, plantations, frontiers, staples of commerce,
pedantry of schools, affectation of travellers, trans-
lations, fancy and style of Court, vernility and
mincing of citizens, pulpits, political remonstrances,,
theatres, shops, etc." He proposes that a grammar
should be compiled, that spelling should be simplified
and pronunciation fixed, that a lexicon of pure
English words should be compiled showing also
technical words and "exotic" words. He is in favour
of the introduction of some of these latter being
judiciously controlled. "In this choice there would
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